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LITERARY REFERENCES IN CICERO'S ORATIONS 



By Max Radin 
Newtown High School, New York City 



In the oratory of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries literary 
references formed so common an element that their absence excited 
unfavorable criticism. It was a poor oration indeed, of which the 
pages were not stiff with lines of poetry and Latin quotations. 
Since ancient models were consciously followed, it cannot be with- 
out value to investigate how far the most important of these models, 
Cicero, availed himself of this particular form of rhetorical embel- 
lishment. 

Literary references are not all of the same kind. There is first 
the unmistakable direct citation. Secondly, we may have an allu- 
sion to a specific writer or his work. Finally, the reference may be 
by implication, i.e., by the presence of matters the hearers can have 
learned only from some work of literature. In this last class one 
must place allusions to Greek mythology. A Roman audience is 
not likely to have known the Greek myths, except through the 
poems and plays of which they were the subject. That they had 
an independent circulation as household stories seems to me, for 
the time under discussion, more than doubtful, nor can we suppose 
for pre-Augustan Rome any appreciable familiarity with them, 
derived from the frequent contemplation of works of art. 

I have noted the following literary references in the orations. 

I. MYTHOLOGICAL ALLUSIONS 

1. Pro QuincHo 80: hominem fortunatum, qui eius modi nuntios seu potius 

Pegasos habeat! 

2. Pro Roscio Amerino 90: Priamum ipsum senem. 

3. Pro Roscio Amerino 98: non suis manibus in curru collocat Automedontem 

ilium sui sceleris acerbissimi nefariaeque victoriae nimtium ? 

4. Div. in Caec. 57: Sed repente e vestigio ex homine tamquam aliquo Circaeo 

poculo factus est Verres. 
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5. Act. II in Verr. i. 46, 48: Birth of Apollo and Diana at Delos. 

6. Ibid. 4. 52: qui videret, equum Troianum introductum, urbem captam 

diceret. 

7. Ibid. 4. 72: oppidum quod ab Aenea fugiente a Troia atque in haec loca 

veniente conditum esse demonstrant. 

8. Ibid. 4. 95: aiebant in labores Herculis non minus himc immanissimum 

verrem quam iUum aprum Erymanthiiun referri oportere. 

9. Ibid. 4. 105-7: The rape of Proserpina. 

10. De Imp. Pomp. 22: ut ex eodem Ponto Medea iUa quondam profugisse 

dicitur. 

11. Pro Murena 78: intus, intus, inquam, est equus Troianus. 

12. Pro Archia 19: Saxaetsolitudinesvoci respondent: bestiae saepe immanes 
cantu flectimtur atque consistunt (allusion to Orpheus and Amphion). 

13. Pro Flacco 72: quo in loco etiam Agamemnon cum exercitu errasset, nisi 

ducem Telephum invenisset. 

14. Pro Sestio 48 : mortem, quam etiam virgines Athenis, regis, opinor, Erec- 
thei filiae pro patria contempsisse dicuntur, .... 

15. Pro Caelio 67: alveusne iUe an equus Troianus fuerit qui tot invictos 
viros muhebre bellum gerentes tulerit ac texerit. 

iSa. Pro Balbo 39: Hercules itinerum suorum terminos esse voluit. 

16. In Pisonem 22: quasi aliquod Lapitharum aut Centaurorum convivium 
ferebatur. 

17. In Anton. Phil. 2. 32: In huius me consUi societatem tamquam in equum 

Troiammi cum principibus includis. 

18. Ibid. 2. 55: ut Helena Troianis, sic iste rei publicae causa pestis atque 

exitii fuit. 



n. REPERENCES DIRECTLY SPECIFYING A WRITER OR LITERARY 

PRODUCTION 

19. Pro Roscio Amerino 46: Ecquid tandem tibi videtur, ut ad fabulas venia- 
mus, senexUle CaecUianusminoris facere Eutychum, filium rusticum, quam 
Ulimi alterum Chaerestratum ? (nam, ut opinor, hoc nomine est) altenun 
in urbe secum honoris causa habere, altenun rus supplicii causa relegasse ? 

20. Ibid. 66: Videtisne quos nobis poetae tradiderunt patris ulciscendi causa 

suppUcium de matre sumpsisse ? 

21. Pro Roscio Comoedo 20: Nam Ballionem ilium, improbissimiunetperiurissi- 
mum lenonem cimi agit, agit Chaeream. Cf. also § 50. 

22. Act. I in Verr. 29: nam hoc Verrem dicere aiebant te [Metellum] non fato 
ut ceteros ex vestra famiUa, sed opera sua consulem factum. 

23. Act. II in Verr. 4. 39: Eriphylam accepimus in fabuUs ea cupiditate, ut 
cum vidisset monile, ut opinor, ex auro et gemmis pulchritudine eius 
incensa salutem viri proderet. 
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24. Act. II in Verr. 5. 145, 146: nam ut illi quos a poetis accepimus, qui sinus 

quosdam obsedisse — dicuntur Non enim Charybdim tarn infestum 

neque Scyllam nautis quam ilium in eodem freto fuisse arbitror 

Cyclops alter multo importunior; hie enim totam insulam obsidebat, ille 
Aetnam solam et eam partem SicUiae tenuisse dicitur. 

25. Pro Caecina 28 : nee minus niger nee minus confidens quam ille Terentianus 
est Phormio. 

26. Pro Cluentio 171: nisi forte ineptis fabulis ducimur, ut existimemus iUiim 
ad inferos impiorum supplicia perferre, .... a Poenis actmn esse prae- 
cipitem. Quae si falsa simt, id quod omnes intelligimt, quid ei tandem 
eripuit mors praeter sensum doloris? (Cf. In Cat. 4. 8: Itaque ut aliqua 
formido .... pertimescendam.) 

27. Pro Archia 18, 19, 22, 27: Ennius, Homerus, Accius. 

28. De Bar. Resp. 20: Quis est ex gigantibus illis, quos poetae ferunt bellum 
dis immortalibus intulisse, tam impius qui .... fateatur. 

29. Ihid. 39: Non sunt Uli eiulatus et gemitus Philoctetae tam miseri, quam- 
quam sunt acerbi, quam ilia exultatio Athamantis et quam senium matri- 
cidarum. 

30. De Prov. Consular. 20 (21) : an vero M. ille Lepidus non solum memoriae 
testimonio sed etiam annalium litteris et suromi poetae voce laudatus est. 

31. InPisonem^'j: non tragico iUo Oreste aut Athamante dementiorem putem. 

32. Pro Scauro 4: cum summi philosophi Platonis graviter et ornate scriptum 
librum de morte legisset in quo, ut opinor, Socrates .... permulta 
disputat. 

2,z. Pro Milone 8: Itaque hoc, indices, non sine causa etiam fictis fabulis 
doctissimi homines memoriae prodiderunt, eum, qui patris ulciscendi causa 
matrem necavisset, variatis hominum sententiis non solum divina sed 
etiam sapientissimae deae sententia liberatum. 

34. In Anton. Phil. i. 36: Accio tum plaudi. 

35. In Anton. Phil. 2. 15, neminem nomino: putate tmn Phormioni alicui tum 

Gnathoni, tum etiam Ballioni. 



in. POETICAL CITATIONS 

36. Pro Roscio Amerino, 90: 

Quis ibi non est vulneratus ferro Phrygio ? 
SI. De lege Agraria 2. 93: 

vegrandi made torridum. 
38. Pro Murena 30: Etenim ut ait ingeniosus poeta et auctor valde bonus, 

proeliis promulgatis 

pellitur e medio sapientia, vi geritiu: res; 

spemitiu: orator bonus: horridus mUes amatur; 

non ex iure manum consertum sed ferro — rem repetunt. 
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39. Pro Sestio 102: 

multae insidiae svint bonis. 

id quod multi invideant multique expetunt inscitia est 

postulare nisi laborem summa cum cura ecferas: 

oderint dum metuant. 

40. Ibid. 118: Nam cum ageretur togata "Simulans" ut opinor, caterva con- 

tionata est 

huic, Tite, 
tua post principia atque exitus vitiosae vitae. 

41. Pro Sestio, 120, 122, 123: Seven verses from a play of Accius. 

42. Ibid. 123: 

Tullius qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat. 

43. Ibid. 126: 

Mater, te appello. 

44. Pro Caelio 18; 

Utinam ne in nemore Pelio — 

Nam ntunquam era errans — 

Medea animo aegro, amore saevo saucio — 

45. Ibid. 36: 

Quid clamorem exorsa verbis parvam rem magnam fads. 

46. Ibid. 37: Sed dubito quem patrem potissimum sumam, CaecUianum ali- 

quem vehementem atque durum 

Nunc enim demum mi animus ardet, nunc meum cor cimiidatur ira. 



O infelix, o sceleste! 



Egon quid dicam, quid velim ? quae tu omnia 
tuis foedis factis fads ut nequiquam velim, — 

ciu: alienam uUam mulierem nosti ? dide ac disice. 

per me tibi licet, si egebis, tibi dolebit non mihi. 

mihi sat est qui aetatis quod reliquom est, oblectem meae. 

fores ecf regit, restituentur; disddit, 
vestem, resardetur. 

47. Ibid. 61: 

hinc Ulae lacrimae. 

48. Pro Balbo 36: 

qui erranti comiter monstrat viam. 

49. Ibid. 51: 

hostem qui feriet, erit mi Carthaginiensis 
quisquis erit, cuiatis siet. 
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50. In Pisonem 43: Thyestea est ista execxatio poetae viilgi animos non 
sapientium moventes, ut tu 

naufragis expulsus uspiam, saxis fixus asperis, evisceratus 

latere pendens .... 

saxa spargens tabo sanie et sanguine atro. 

51. Ihid. 61: 

ratio quidem hercle apparet, argentum otxerai. 
$2. Ibid. 72-73: Verum tamen, quoniam te non Aristarchum sed Phalarin 
grammaticum habemus, qui non notam apponas ad malum verum, sed 
poetam armis persequare, scire cupio, quid tandem in isto versu repre- 
hendas "Cedant arma togae." 

53. Ibid. 82: 

Numquam istam imminuam curam infitiando tibi. 

54. Fro Plancio 59: 

Vigilandiun est semper, multae insidiae sunt bonis. 
SS- Pro Scauro 3: cum ab Aiace fabulisque discesseris, qui tamen 
ignominiae dolore victor insolens se victimi non potuit pati. 

56. Pro Rabirio Postumo 28: 

aderat vis 

quae svunmas frangit infirmatque opes. 

57. Ibid. 29. 

si te secundo lumine hie oflEendere moriere. 

58. Pro Deiotaro 2^: 

Pereant amici dum inimid una interddant. 

59. In Ant. Phil. 1. 34: 

Oderint diun metuant. 

60. Ihid. 2. 20: 

Cedant arma togae. 

61. Ibid. 65: 

ut est apud poetam nescio quern 
male parta male dilabimtiu:. 

62. Ihid. 104: 

quam dispari domino. 

63. Ibid. 13. 49: 

Prius unda flammis 

ut ait poeta nesdo quid. 

In addition, Pro Sestio 59: "vivns, ut aiunt .... publicatus," 
may represent a verse wrongly cited. Two further passages, Div. 
in Caec. 48 and Pro Caelio 64-65, presuppose familiarity with the 
details of dramatic production. 

If we first examine the mythological allusions we must note that 
they are not numerous. To speak only of brute numbers, it is not 
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a littie remarkable that in all the extant orations of Cicero there 
should not be more than eighteen cases. This total is still further 
lessened by the fact that three of these are repetitions (Nos. ii, 15, 
17) of No. 6. Again four are contained in Act. II in Yen. 4, which 
from its subject, De signis, lends itself with particular readiness to 
references to mythology. Nor is the range of allusion large. Nos. 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, II, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, are from the Trojan cycle, by far 
the most familiar of Greek legends, then as now. Further, in two 
cases (Nos. 5 and 9) the stories in question are so fully stated that 
a previous acquaintance with them on the part of the hearer is 
unnecessary. 

When we consider the enormous wealth of material of this char- 
acter which a Roman reasonably well versed in Greek had at his 
command, we cannot escape the inference that Cicero's moderation 
is the result of conscious restraint. The audience cannot be con- 
sidered the determining factor. To be sure, only one of them is 
in a popular oration (No. 9). But after all, relatively few of the 
popular orations have come down to us. The great majority of 
the extant speeches were delivered before select juries, all men of 
wealth and position, and they must often have been humanissimi 
et litteratissimi homines by a better title than the deferential flattery 
of a suave barrister. That before such men Cicero made so slight 
a use of an apparently obvious means of illustration must have 
been the result of intentional self-limitation. 

The characteristic of the second group is that some particular 
poem or play is recalled to the mind of the hearer. Of writers' 
names we find only Accius, Ennius, Caecilius, Terence and Homer, 
all of whom are mentioned in a way that implied immediate recog- 
nition of their literary rank by the audience. The reference to 
Plato {Pro Scauro), No. 32, is quite exceptional. It is given as part 
of the legend about Cleombrotus, and the added explanation is so 
generous that it must have sufficed even those who had never heard 
of the summus philosophus before. 

The number of cases falling within the second group is again 
singularly small. The Annates of Ennius was a schoolbook. So 
were various translations of Homer. Terence, Caecilius, Accius 
still held the boards throughout Cicero's lifetime. Ordinary 
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schooling, therefore, and assiduous attention upon the liidi — hardly 
a severe requirement — would be amply adequate for the complete 
grasping of the most recondite of Cicero's literary allusions. We 
must once more assign this fact to designed abstention. 

Another element enters here. In the passage from Fro Rose. 
Am. (No. 19) Cicero feels it necessary to introduce an apologetic 
statement, nam, ut opinor, hoc nomine est, deprecating, as it were, 
the ascription of special knowledge of the subject to himself. It 
is, of course, patently an affectation, precisely as the slighting phrases 
ineptisfabuliSffictisfabulis, and others are. It is the same pretense 
of being not very well versed in specifically Greek arts, which meets 
us with such delightful simplicity in the Verrines. (Cf. Act. II, 
4. 5 : sed earum artificem quem ? quemnam ? recte admones, Polyclitum 
esse dicebant, and ibid. 33.) It bears testimony to the strength of 
existing Roman prejudice and makes of the second half of the Pro 
Archia something more than a mere excursus in fine writing. 

None the less, it is doubtful whether the element just discussed 
was an appreciable factor in setting the limits which Cicero imposed 
on himself. It is evident that even if he had given himself vastly 
greater indulgence in this respect, he could not be fairly taxed with 
ostentation. So far from that, the literary and mythological allu- 
sions serve a strictly illustrative end and cannot be said to be ele- 
ments of ornament at all. In the third group, however, we find a 
frankly ornamental purpose. To be sure, there are distinctions 
to be observed even here. Not all the citations are of the same 
type. The seven verses from Accius referred to in No. 41, for 
example, are not really citations at all. In technical language they 
are part of the res gesta; they belong to the situation described by 
Cicero. Similarly in No. 58 the hexameter quoted is a count in the 
indictment against the king. Nor is cedant arma togae introduced 
as a quotation from poetry (Nos. 52, 60), but as a retort to the 
sneers of his enemies, while oderint dum metuant of the First Philip- 
pic (No. 59) has an equally personal application. We should 
properly remove from this class male parta male dilabuntur (No. 61) 
and prius unda fiammis (No. 63) for, although ascribed to unknown 
poets, they are rather proverbs than anything else. 

But even the number of poetical citations that are thus left make 
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a very respectable showing. More important than the number, 
however, is the way they are grouped. It is evident that the Ses- 
tiana and the Caeliana have more than their due share. And the 
curious fact is presented that except for such widely separated and 
isolated instances as No. 36 {pro Rose. Amer.), No. 37 (De lege agr.), 
No. 38 {Pro Mur.), and No. 62 {Phil. 2), all this relatively large 
amount of poetical citation is found in orations that in time lie 
between 56 and 52 B.C., and that practically all of the speeches of 
this period contain such citations. 

Short as this period was, it was one during which the position 
of Cicero at Rome was extraordinary. Admittedly the leader of 
the bar, his services were in enormous demand and were prodigally 
bestowed. Besides those cases in which his personal sympathies 
were engaged, his eloquence and skill were freely disposed of by a 
political ring of which he was neither a member nor an opponent. 
It was probably one of his most fertile oratorical periods. The 
extant orations give no adequate idea of his activity. Many, like 
the defense of Gabinius, may have been suppressed. Many more 
have disappeared. 

That in this period there are indications of carelessness of 
workmanship not met with in the earlier speeches it is impossible 
to assert. But it is plain that the freedom of structure is much 
greater. The plan is far from schulmdssig. There is a certain 
amoimt of playing with his theme and with his words. That is 
to say, Cicero, in the consciousness of his accepted rank, gave a 
freer rein to a naturally exuberant temperament than would have 
been at all possible for the brilliant municipal who had no further 
claim upon the attention of an audience than his talents and his 
training. 

Is the use of passages of poetry an additional indication of this 
freedom of structure, of departure from severer standards? It 
seems to me that the evidence justifies the inference. There is 
no such limitation of range of occurrence in the case of the other 
groups. The instances of mythological allusion and the references 
to a particular play or poem are fairly evenly distributed. Their 
purpose is illustrative. They bring home a point in the argument; 
they visualize a thought. While used in moderation, they cannot 
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be altogether discarded by the most austere of rhetorical systems. 
But the introduction of lines of poetry into the body of a speech 
might easily have seemed to the captious a tricking out in borrowed 
finery, a meretricious surplusage. 

In the rhetorical writings extant, we do not find specific recog- 
nition of poetical quotations as a means of ornament. It is tempt- 
ing to suppose that we have here an element of the Asianism 
against which, under the name of Atticism, so powerful a reaction 
was setting in just at Cicero's time. Cicero's own part in this 
reaction was undoubtedly of prime importance. None the less, 
he did not seem to himself nor to the professed leaders of the move- 
ment an out-and-out Atticist. His preference was for the Rhodian 
middle course (Orator, 25, written 46 B.C.). 

Perhaps we shall have to qualify that statement. At a certain 
period in his oratorical career, precisely in one of his most fertile 
periods, and the one in which his critics, such as Brutus and Calvus, 
reached their intellectual majority, Cicero is more prone to use a 
specific form of ornament than at any other. A closer study of 
the details of his technique might bring out other facts of the same 
tendency. At any rate, we have here an illustration of what 
might easily have made the chiefest of orators seem to unbalanced 
extremists infiatus et tumens nee satis pressus. 



